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Abstract 

This article describes a comparative framework for identifying, analyz- 
ing, and practicing acts of leadership. The triadic framework identifies transac- 
tional, transformational, and critical domains of leadership, and argues that 
teachers, heretofore ignored or neglected in discussions of school management, 
are pivotal leaders in school reform efforts. Empirical data from the authors' 
current studies are used to illustrate how teachers engage in acts of leadership, 
and contemporary literatures on leadership are used to extend these descrip- 
tions. This discussion intends to be educative; that is, this article intends to 
better define the elusive concept of leadership, better understand the dynamic 
processes involved in decision-making, and better describe who leaders are. 

What is leadership and who are leaders? Are teachers leaders or simply subordi- 
nates in the educational hierarchy? If possible, what might teacher leadership look like 
and what purposes would it serve in school reform efforfs in a pluralisfic sociefy? 

Wifhin currenf school reform and accounfabilify environmenfs, schools exisf in very 
complex polifical arenas. The push fo improve sfudenf learning is foo large a problem 
for any single leader fo handle alone. In fhe past, teachers have been expected "to be 
led" rather than "to lead" school renewal projects (Sirotnik 1989). Schools in the new 
millennium, however, require teachers to assume an integral role in school reform. In 
facf, wifhouf feachers' parficipafion in formulafing and implementing change, most re- 
form efforfs have failed (Fullan and Sfeigelbauer 1991). Teachers need fo see fhemselves 
as leaders or having fhe pofenfial and responsibilify for leadership. Teachers provide a 
powerful and insighfful voice regarding decisions abouf school change because feach- 
ers have knowledge of local school condifions — knowledge fhaf policy makers and 
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curriculum developers rarely have — to facilitate successful reform affempfs 
(Hargreaves 1996). 

Teachers have capacity and power to participate in change efforts that traditionally 
either have been tacitly assumed by them or deliberately defined by ofhers. The Carnegie 
Reporf on Educafion, A Nation Prepared (1986), called for feachers to take more leader- 
ship roles in schools. The report argued that for reforms in educafion fo have a signifi- 
canf impact, improvements needed to be rooted in the classroom with teachers. Unfor- 
tunately, teachers have not been trusted to participate in school reform acfivifies 
(Darling-Hammond 1997) or have become fargefs of policies designed fo usurp fheir 
classroom power (Corbeff 1991). This arficle develops fhe idea fhaf a feacher's power is 
essential bofh wifhrn and beyond fhe walls of fhe classroom. This discussion describes a 
fheorefical model of leadership fo franscend fradifional boundaries of professional iden- 
tify and replace fradifional affempfs af school renewal (Bums 1978; Porfrn 1999; Smyfh 
1989; Wifherspoon 1997). 

The Complexity of Teacher Leaders 

Porfin (1999) initially developed a friadic model of leadership fo organize fhe vasf 
literafure on fhe study of leadership. This conceptualizafion of leadership is shown in 
Figure 1. 


Figure 1: Triadic Model of Leadership 
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More importantly, Fortin's (1999, 4) triadic model was intended to "push our 
thinking toward complex understanding of leadership beyond a simple exercise of 
posifional aufhorify" The model examined alfernafives fo fradifional allocafions of 
power fhrough posifional hierarchies. Alfhough fhe model organized and cafego- 
rized differenf aspecfs of leadership, if was nof infended fo draw absolufe bound- 
aries around fhese disfincfions. Rafher, fhe work was infended fo illusfrafe a fheo- 
refical model of leadership fhaf capfured some of fhe complexify and inferrelafions 
involved wifh fhe pracfice of leadership. The friadic model of leadership approxi- 
mafed fhe pracfice of leadership from mulfiple perspecfives fhaf depend on and in- 
feracf wifh one anofher. 

While school leaders may recognize fheir acfions wifhin a single frame of fhe model, 
fhe pracfice of leadership, we argue, is fhe abilify fo move in and ouf of fhe fhree differ- 
enf concepfualizafions. We believe fhaf adepf and skillful leaders use aspecfs of all fhree 
domains according fo varied purposes and shiffing sifuafions. More imporfanfly, fhe 
model "opens up" discussions of who leaders are. We examine how feachers pracfice 
leadership by providing evidence fhaf bofh describes feacher leadership and illusfrafes 
fhe friadic model of leadership. 

Transactional Leadership 

Burns (1978) coined fhe ferm "fransacfional leadership." This idea of leadership 
describes social acfion as leader-cenfered, dominafed by rafional models of decision- 
making, and regulafed by concerns of efficiency wifh regard fo organizafional main- 
fenance. Transacfional leaders are somefimes referred fo as "benevolenf dicfafors" 
who direcf organizafions fhrough heroic and charismafic efforfs. Of fen, fhough, fhe 
organizafional culfure remains facif and hidden, confrolled by fhe leader. Transac- 
fional leaders affempf fo define and frame fhe realify of ofhers fo mainfain organiza- 
fional harmony (Smircich and Morgan 1982). Thus, leaders of fen seek an exchange, 
or fransacfion, from followers fo promulgafe a parficular organizafional vision. 

The abilify fo manage organizafional culfures in fhe school is a powerful way feach- 
ers confrol fhe meaning of fheir professional efficacy. Because feachers have unique knowl- 
edge of fheir pracfice, fhey use fhis knowledge fo shape how ofhers perceive fheir pro- 
fessional efficacy (Blase and Anderson 1995; Meier 1995). In a sfudy conducfed by fhe 
aufhors, Dalfon, a sixfh-grade feacher, discussed fhe roles of porffolios in his classroom, 
bofh as a fool for sfudenf assessmenf and as a fool fo shape his principal's percepfion of 
his efficacy. He sfafed: 

1 keep portfolios of the kids' work and I assess them quite frequently. . . . She 
knows that I'm on top of things and she said to me one time, 'Well good, I don’t have 
to worry about you.' What's important though is that I don’t have to show what's in 
the portfolio. Just the idea that I have a portfolio [indicates to her that] I'm on the ball. 

I didn’t even take out the pieces that I wanted to show. 'Oh here are the writing pieces 
and here's evidence for reading and math.' Just the idea that I've got this portfolio — it 
looks kind of official, it's got the kid's name on it, it's got my name on it, and it's got 
the principal's name on it — is enough. 
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The portfolios in Dalton's class were emblematic of good pedagogy because the prin- 
cipal did not examine the contents. The portfolios represented good instruction rather 
than serve as instruments to discuss classroom pedagogy or student assessment. More 
importantly, Dalton discussed how to maximize the effect of the portfolio when trying 
to shape others' assessments of his work. He believed that as long as the portfolio "looks 
kind of official, [that] it's got the kid's name, my name, and the principal's name on it," 
then the portfolios were effective symbols to shape others' perceptions of his work. To a 
large extent, the principal judged the book by its cover. Dalton knew this and was able to 
frame the meaning of his practice. 

In the same study, teachers also shaped others' perceptions of their efficacy by walk- 
ing students quietly down hallways. This is an example of how teachers used a manage- 
ment practice to garner favorable assessments of their work. Harley, a third-grade teacher 
explained: 

The most obvious status builder at our school is walking in the hallways. More 
importantly, do you have control of your children? If you have control of your 
children, then you're a good teacher. Forget about your knowledge base. I mean that's 
really a quick and dirty strategy that the principal and other teachers use to [evaluate] 
teachers. Teachers do that, you know. People believe that teachers who have trouble 
with their kids in the hallways are the ones whose kids are always in the office. When 
you pass their classroom all you hear is chaos. The logic is they can't teach because 
they can't manage their classroom. 

Several participants in our work agreed that teachers were expected to be in control 
of students' behavior. As such, several teachers walked students quietly down the hall 
to gamer reputations as good teachers from principals and other teachers. The use of 
walking students quietly down the hallway was a strategic act designed as an exchange. 

Teachers were aware that teaching itself was emblematic and could be used to 
shape others' assessments of their practice. These examples of teachers' transactional 
leadership skills illustrate the kind of power teachers have in schools. These examples 
also demonstrate the limits of transactional leadership. Instead of using their power to 
improve the schools, teachers protected the meaning of their efficacy in individual and 
isolated ways. Participants could create nearly any reality they wanted to, but they de- 
cided not to interact substantively and intellectually with their colleagues. Transactional 
leadership is a limited form of leadership to transform schools because it lacks a shared 
consensus about what a "good" school could be. 

Transformational Leadership 

Burns (1978) used the term transformational leadership to represent leaders who 
shape, alter, and elevate the motives and goals of the institutional members. 
Leithwood (1992) defined the goals of transformational leadership as developing 
and maintaining a collaborative school culture that fosters staff development. In 
another study conducted by the authors, teachers Kerry and Lois facilitated the pro- 
fessional development program. Developing Mathematical Ideas (DMI), for their 
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colleagues. During this professional development work, the teachers found that col- 
laboration was the key to shaping and elevating their thinking about how math- 
ematics should be taught. Lois reported: 

Our role is basically for staff development in facilitating DMI. [That involves] 
talking to teachers about math that their kids are doing. I think it's really important to 
see how kids are thinking . . . and to work with teachers on learning how to under- 
stand how their students are thinking, why students are thinking a certain way, and 
how to give students experiences to get to the next level. 

Lois's use of the phrase "next level" demonstrates Burns's (1978) idea of transfor- 
mational leadership. Kerry also reported the importance of collaborating with colleagues 
to foster a transformational school culture. She stated: 

You're influencing what people are doing but you're not there to say what they're 
doing is wrong. I mean they are doing what they feel is the right thing to do. .. . 

We're really trying to help explore teachers' understanding of mathematics and also 
understand math and progress. 

Both Kerry and Lois understood their roles to he facilitators about professional 
development and not "experts" who use their positional status as leaders to bestow 
information about best teaching practices to their colleagues. They believed their 
work to be a means of creating dialogue about transforming their mathematics cur- 
riculum and pedagogy. 

One aspect of being a transformational leader is influencing followers about the 
intrinsic value of their professional work. Beth Anne, a second grade teacher and teacher 
leader, talked about how she became involved in DMI: 

1 first heard about DMI from [Kerry] and because she knows me and knows I 
really like math, she started saying, 'DMI is really cool. You discuss ideas about 
teaching mathematics at a real intellectual level . . . really getting into the heart of 
what we're teaching.' [Kerry] really enjoyed DMI and kept trying to sell me on it. 
Basically, she did. 

The teacher leaders identified here believed the work they were doing with their 
colleagues would help bring about changes in mathematics teaching that would im- 
prove students' learning in their district. As a result, when the leaders persuaded other 
teachers to participate in the professional development experience, all the teachers in- 
volved were motivated to develop a shared vision for teaching mathematics. This new 
commitment helped these teachers build a cadre of learners. 

Ultimately, transformational leadership fostered a community where members 
had the opportunity to negotiate change. This idea of shared leadership redistrib- 
uted power and authority to the teachers who took on the role of leaders. Kathy, 
another teacher leader in the study, emphasized the significance of being "able to 
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split up the duties so that nobody felt burdened." In these examples, shared leader- 
ship mobilized a more democratic school culture and built an organizational concern 
for improvemenf. 

Transformafional leadership helped feacher leaders inifiafe change fhaf led fo 
democrafic parficipafion by some individuals in fhe organizafion. The feacher lead- 
ers idenfified in fhis secfion elevafed fhe mofives and goals of fheir colleagues wifh 
respecf fo mafhemafics insfrucfion. Alfhough fhis concepfualizafion of leadership is 
more robusf fhan fransacfional leadership in fosfering improvemenf in schools, limi- 
fafions also exisf for fhe fransformafional model. For insfance, fhe degree fo which 
change is fransformafional is direcfly dependenf on how crifical fhe leader is in his 
or her reflecfion and acfion. The degree of fransformafion for fhe organizafion de- 
pends on fhe people fhe leader serves. In fhe examples of feacher leadership de- 
scribed in fhis secfion, fhe feachers never quesfioned fhe effecf of fhe new pedagogi- 
cal sef defined by DMI. Parficipanfs assumed fhaf DMI was fransformafive. Teachers 
undersfood equify as being de- 
fined by issues of feacher 
workload rafher fhan a more 
broadly defined view of social jus- 
fice in schools. As a resulf of 
implemenfing DMI, feacher lead- 
ers never considered quesfions 
such as, "Will all sfudenfs benefif 
equally from fhe new curricu- 
lum?" and "Are all feachers 
equally served by fhe new profes- 
sional developmenf plan?" While 
fhe feacher leaders in fhis secfion 
were fransformed by acfing as 
leaders, if remained unclear 
whefher or nof fhe organizafion 
had significanfly improved. 

Critical Leadership 

Crifical leadership is a process of emancipafion for all members of fhe organizafion. 
This idea-cenfered concepfualizafion of leadership does nof esfablish power relafion- 
ships in which fhere are exclusively defined leaders and followers. Power neifher mani- 
fesfs if self as aufhorify nor as influence. Crifical leadership measures power by fhe ca- 
pacify of all members involved in fhe inferacfion. The quesfion of "who is fhe leader" 
carmof be esfablished by fradifional fifles of aufhorify. As fhe group works fogefher, af 
any given fime, fhe leader can become fhe follower. Fosfer (1989, 61) sfafed: 

[Critical] leadership is a consensual task, a sharing of ideas and a sharing of 

responsibilities where a ‘leader’ is a leader for the moment only, where the leadership 

exerted must be validated by the consent of followers, and where leadership lies in the 

struggles of a community to find meaning for itself 


Teachers provide a powerful 
and insightful voice regarding 
decisions about school change 
because teachers have knowledge of 
local school conditions— knowledge 
that policy makers and curriculum 
developers rarely have— to facilitate 
successful reform attempts. 
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Consequently, those engaged in critical leadership must always work toward maintaining 
the humanity of both the leaders and the followers in ways fhaf are emancipative for all. 

All members of fhe communify musf be empowered for fhe communify fo engage in 
and mainfain a sfafe of critical leadership. This empowermenf happens primarily fhrough 
reflection and dialogue regarding fhe communify's vision for how equify is disfribufed 
wifhin fhe organizafion. Though fransacfional and fransformafional leaders may fre- 
quenfly engage in reflecfion and dialogue regarding fhe issues af hand, fhe quesfion of 
who is in confrol of fhe conversafion, whaf is considered an appropriafe fopic of discus- 
sion, and how fhe dialogue progresses dramatically changes depending on fhe type of 
leadership fhaf is in play (Heckman 1996). 

In critical leadership, organizafional members consciously affempf fo engage in dia- 
logue abouf a level playing field. The collective group, rafher fhan any individual, defer- 
mines fhe vision fhaf is esfablished fhrough fhe dialogue. The dialogue musf remain 
crifical in nafure wifh an ongoing goal of idenfifying inherenf biases and inequifies in 
fhe communify. The purpose of fhe dialogue is fo help fhe communify develop a plan fo 
collaborafively emancipate the organization from dominating structures. 

The example of Dalfon presenfed earlier in fhis arficle shows how crifical leadership 
differs from fransacfional and fransformafional leadership. In fransacfional leadership, 
fhe leader pushes fhe vision and serves as fhe framer /bracketer of meaning. In Dalfon's 
case, if was his principal who was responsible for idenfifying porffolios as an example 
of "besf pracfice." If Dalfon had seen his role as an agenf of crifical leadership, rafher 
fhan simply a follower, he nof only would have been dissatisfied by fhe principal's lack 
of affenfion fo fhe qualify of fhe maferials in fhe porffolio, buf he also would have seen if 
as an opporfunify fo inifiafe a crifical discussion regarding why fhe principal believed 
porffolios were imporfanf in fhe firsf place. 

In fransformafional leadership, fhe leader is expecfed to facilitate and initiate fhe or- 
ganizafional change, even fhough bofh fhe leader and fhe followers negotiate fhe vision 
as if is being carried ouf. In fhe section on fransformafional leadership, fhe change fhaf 
was inifiafed came from an aufhorifafive body — a fransformafional professional devel- 
opmenf program. Crifical leadership does nof require fhaf fhe impefus for change come 
from a designafed leader. The reflective pracfice fhaf helps inifiafe fhe change can come 
from any member wifhin fhe organizafion. 

Furfhermore, if school communities are fo become places where crifical leadership 
can be fosfered and mainfained, fhen sfudenfs also musf be seen as viable parficipanfs in 
fhe process. Fosfer (1989, 59) posed fhis quesfion: 

Rather than seeing children as individual products being processed through the 
system, certified according to their achievement test scores, what would it be like to 
consider the children and the adults as participants in a practicing democracy, where 
each has the chance to live out a meaningful narrative of their own lives, and where all 
can exert leadership? 
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In Dalton's case, there was no indication that the students had been asked what they 
saw as valuable in creating performance portfolios. Insfead, Dalfon relied solely on fhe 
principal — fhe aufhorify — fo defermine fhe value of fhe assessmenf procedure. If efforfs 
had been made fo confirm fhaf fhere was a fransformafive rafionale for fhe porffolios, if 
is quife possible fhaf, af fhe very leasf, Dalfon would be freed from his overaffenfion fo 
making fhe porffolios "look kind of official" from fhe oufside. His vision regarding fhe 
value of fhe porffolios would have been radically bans formed. 

Porfin (1999, 7) suggesfed, "Crifical concepfions of leadership are probably fhe mosf 
slippery fo pin down." One facef fhaf remains consfanf in characferizing feacher leader- 
ship, however, is fhe fundamenfal need for feachers fo deliberafely fake on fhe responsi- 
bilify of agency in fheir work. As difficulf as if may be fo realize fhe goals associafed 
wifh crifical leadership, feachers need fo claim fhe role of crifical leader so fhey can 
better undersfand fhe power of fhe confenf fhaf fhey feach, and beffer empower fheir 
sfudenfs' and fhemselves wifhin school as well as in sociefy. This concepfualizafion of a 
feacher 's power is a radical shiff from bofh fhe fransacfional and fransformafional ver- 
sions of leadership. A crifical feacher leader is nof a subsfifufe for fhe fradifional aufhor- 
ify figure in schools, nor is he or she fhe only one responsible for facilifafing or negofiaf- 
ing fhe change. Insfead, fhe crifical feacher leader is responsible for consciously dialoguing 
wifh all ofher members of fhe school communify regarding "fhe pracfices of schooling 
in relafion fo fhe social, culfural, political, and economic confexf of education" (Angus 
1989, 84). 

The greafesf limifafion fo fhe crifical model of leadership is fhe relucfance or fhe 
inabilify of communify members fo engage in an ongoing emancipafing conversafion. If 
feachers are fo be effecfive in fransforming fhe organizafion and ifs social confexf, fhey 
musf be willing fo raise crifical questions regarding how fhey can besf feach all fheir 
sfudenfs. They musf sfrive fo creafe classrooms and schools where all members of fhe 
organizafion — sfudenfs, parenfs, fellow feachers, and adminisfrafors — have fhe oppor- 
funify fo engage in a dialogue fhaf is bofh parficipafory and self-crifiquing. 

Conclusion 

We are af a fime of greaf professional change in educafion fhaf requires d 5 mamic 
models of decision-making. This discussion has argued fhaf a friadic model of leader- 
ship is besf suifed fo manage, fransform, and ulfimafely reform schools in fhe Unifed 
Sfafes. Undersfanding leadership from mulfiple perspecfives provides leaders wifh sev- 
eral specific fools, sfrafegies, and pracfices fo respond effecfively fo complex and com- 
peting demands on schools. More imporfanfly, any model of educafional leadership musf 
genuinely include feachers in fhe decision-making process. Teachers provide valuable 
insighf info knotty problems of school reform — knowledge fhaf has all foo often gone 
unfapped. Precluding feachers from leadership roles, as concepfualized in fhis discus- 
sion, serves only fo deny fhem roles fhey pracfice anyway. 

A cenfral fenef relafed fo all fhree leadership domains is fhe focus on providing 
fhe organizafion wifh sfrucfures fhaf supporf a deliberafive work environmenf. These 
sfrucfures include superinfendenfs, principals, and adminisfrafors who believe all feach- 
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ers are leaders or have the potential for leadership. They also include structured time for 
feachers fo discuss issues relafed fo feaching, sfudenf learning, leadership, and decision- 
making. Moreover, fhese sfrucfures (which may vary in differenf organizafions) musf 
supporf feachers in collaborative practices fhaf inform fhe work of feaching and learn- 
ing. The work of fhe school concerns feaching and learning. Leaders musf develop practices, 
procedures, and resources for fhaf work fo be sysfemafically supporfed and developed. 


The authors warmly thank Bradley Fortin for his generosity, intelligence, and support. 
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